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Mankind  throughout  the  ages  has  attempted  to  change 
himself.   The  man  Adam  attempted  to  change  himself  by 
gaining  from  the  "tree  of  knowledge."   Socrates  believed 
that  to  "know  thyself"  was  the  basis  for  change.   Chris- 
tianity has  insisted  that  man  is  changed  "only  by  divine 
intervention  in  his  life;  on  the  other  hand,  man  can  be 
saved  by  his  own  inner  powers,  if  these  powers  are  brought 
into  proper  function  by  psychoanalysis."1  Man's  latest 
attempt  to  change  himself  was  brought  about  by  Slgmund 
Freud  (1856-1939).   This  Vienna  born  Jew  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  father  of  modern  psychoanalysis.   Indeed  most 
other  psychiatric  viewpoints  of  our  present  day  are 
intelligible  largely  in  terms  of  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  with,  or  divergence  from,  or  modification 
of,  Freud's  basic  ideas. 

Psychoanalysis  is  defined  by  Runestam  as  "a  practical 

and  technical  method  for  the  healing  of  the  souls  of  men, 

and  also,  indirectly  a  method  for  the  healing  of  strictly 

bodily  ailments  which  have  their  origin  in  the  focalized 

pathology  of  the  soul,"*  Freud  himself  would  say  that 

psychoanalysis  could  not  be  defined  so  easily.   It  would 

appear  to  be  without  definition  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

_ 

Arvid  Runestam,  Psychoanalysis  and  Christianity 
(Rock  Island,  111.:   Augustana~Press ,  1958),  p. v. 

2Ibid.,  p. 24. 


He  says  "...  then  restrict  yourselves  to  saying  that, 
so  far  as  you  know,  psychoanalysis  is  a  special  branch 
of  science,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  to  judge,  that  it  is  concerned  with  very 
serious  matters,  so  that  one  cannot  pass  it  off  with  a 
few  Jokes,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  choose  some 
other  topic  as  a  social  pastime. "^ 

Freud  first  employed  psychoanalysis  to  understand 
the  disturbances  of  the  human  mind.   He  felt  understand- 
ing and  cure  to  go  hand  in  hand.   Later  as  he  learned 
and  progressed  he  came  to  see  psychoanalysis  as  "depth 
psychology."   In  "depth  psychology"  he  begins  to  explore 
the  "unconscious  self."   In  this  the  patient  regresses 
to  a  type  of  early  unrealized  parent  and  child  relation- 
ship.  As  he  sees  this  relationship  and  experiences  it 
again,  he  can  begin  to  re-educate  his  personality. 
Freud  quite  aptly  describes  the  process  as  being  "the 
exciting  event  to  clear  recollection  .  .  .  arousing  with 
it  the  accompanying  effect,  and  when  possible  the  patient 
had  related  the  occurance  in  as  detailed  a  manner  as 
possible  and  had  expressed  his  feelings  in  regards  to  it 
in  words,  the  various  hysterical  symptoms  disappeared  at 
once  never  to  return.   Recollection  without  affect  is 
nearly  always  quite  ineffective;  the  original  physical 

3 
Sigmund  Freud,  New  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psycho- 
analysis (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  1933),  p.  187. 


process  must  be  repeated  as  vividly  as  possible,  brought 
into  ' statum  nascendi1  and  then  talked  out, 

Freud  is  one  of  the  first  to  agree  that  psycho- 
analysis is  not  a  cure  all.   "You  know  already  that  the 
field  in  which  analytical  therapy  can  be  applied  is 
that  of  the  transference  neuroses,  phobias,  hysterias, 
obsessional  neuroses,  and  besides  these  such  abnormal- 
ities of  character  that  have  been  developed  instead  of 
these  diseases."--' 

Psychoanalysis  is  thus  not  a  cure  all  but  is  used 
in  many  cases.   Should  the  diagnosis  be  made  and  the 
patient  and  his  doctor  agree  that  psychoanalysis  is 
the  "therapy  of  choice,  a  treatment  program  is  made 
according  to  which  the  patient  comes  to  the  doctor's 
office  frequently  —  that  is,  four  to  six  times  a  week 
at  a  stated  time.   The  patient  lies  on  a  couch,  with 
the  doctor  sitting  behind  him  at  the  head  of  the  couch, 
and  the  patient  proceeds  with  the  technique  of  free 
association,  saying  whatever  comes  to  his  mind  without 
being  concerned  about  the  relevance  of  his  ideas  but 
allowing  his  mind  free  play  and  expressing  whatever 
thoughts,  feelings  and  ideas  come  to  his  mind.   What 
comes  forth  may  seem  rather  meaningless  for  a  few  days. 


Sigmund  Freud,  Collected  Papers,  Vol.  I  (New  York: 
Hogarth  Press,  1924),  p.  40. 

5 
Freud,  New  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psychoanalysis, 

p.  212. 


Soon,  however,  the  patient's  main  problems  begin  to 
take  shape.   Under  this  kind  of  treatment  and  with 
the  doctor's  aid  the  patient  comes  to  learn  more  and 
more  about  himself."" 

Not  only  is  free  association  used,  but  the  patient 
is  urged  to  relate  his  dreams.   Here  Freud's  dream 
analysis  plays  a  big  role.   The  unconscious  can  be  seen 
more  clearly  through  the  dreams.   In  the  psychopathology 
of  everyday  life  we  again  see  the  unconscious  at  work 
in  the  everyday  slips  of  the  tongue.   During  the  coun- 
seling process,  transference  will  take  place.   The  patient 
will  love  and  hate  the  analysist.   During  the  entire 
process  the  analysist  helps  the  patient  as  he  makes 
Interpretive  comments  on  what  is  taking  place. 

As  this  process  is  worked  out  we  know  that  change 
takes  place  in  the  individual.   This  change  is  wrought 
in  the  basic  personality  structure  which  consists  of 
the  id,  ego,  and  superego.   The  id  is  the  unconscious. 
Its  aim  is  pleasure.   The  ego  is  an  executive,  which 
controls  and  governs  the  id  and  superego.   It  "maintains 
commerce  with  the  external  world  in  the  interest  of  the 
total  personality  and  its  farflung  needs."'   The  superego, 


0.  Spurgeon  English  and  Gerald  H.  Pearson,  Bmotional 
Problems  of  Living  (New  York:   Norton  and  Co.,  1945),  p.  418. 

Calvin  Hall,  A  Primer  of  Freudian  Psychology  (New 
York:   New  American  Library,  1955),  p.  28. 
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or-  conscience,  strives  for  perfection  rather  than  for 
reality  or  pleasure.   The  ego  and  superego  are  formed 
out  of  the  id.   Since  the  id  is  the  unconscious,  we  can 
see  why  it  is  important  for  Freud  to  be  able  to  probe 
into  this  area  in  analysis  as  he  attempted  to  change  man. 

Now  that  a  view  of  Freud's  psychoanalysis  has  been 
given,  let  us  look  at  evangelical  revivalism  which  came 
into  being  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  England  it  was  the  Wesleyan  Revival;  in  America  it  was 
the  Great  Awakening.   The  names  of  Tennent,  Wesley,  White- 
field,  Finney,  Edwards,  Moody,  Sunday,  and  Graham  come 
to  mind  when  one  speaks  of  evangelism. 

The  word  revivalism  is  used  to  describe  the  special 
meetings  which  are  held  in  an  attempt  to  convert  many  to 
Christianity.   They  are  often,  and  especially  in  early 
years,  marked  by  great  outbursts  of  emotion.   We  only 
have  to  visit  one  of  the  local  tent  meetings  to  observe 
this  phenomenon.   Sargant  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  Wesley's  service.   "First  of  all  Wesley  would  create 
high  emotional  tension  in  his  potential  converts.   He 
found  it  easy  to  convince  large  audiences  of  that  period 
that  a  failure  to  achieve  salvation  would  necessarily 
condemn  them  to  a  hell  fire  for  ever  and  ever.   .  .  . 
this  sense  of  urgency  increased  the  prevailing  anxiety 
which,  as  suggestibility  increased,  could  infect  the 


whole  group."   As  the  group  came  under  the  emotional 
spell,  his  call  to  accept  Christ  would  then  be  given, 

Graham's  services  begin  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
with  songs  and  an  emotional  uprising.   Templeton  gives 
a  review  of  Graham's  methods.   "Graham's  sermons  vary 
in  length  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour.   The  words 
'sin,'  'hell,'  'judgment,'  'repentance,'  'salvation,' 
'born  again,'  and  'personal  Saviour'  dominate.   The 
most  frequently  used  phrase  is  'the  Bible  says  .  . '"y 
These  methods  have  proven  successful  as  he  had  60,000 
converts  while  in  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  contemporary  evan- 
gelical revivalism  is  the  emergence  of  the  "healing 
evangelist."  Oral  Roberts  was  probably  the  best  known 
of  these.   He,  too,  relied  upon  the  emotional  involve- 
ment.  "The  excitement  engendered  when  some  of  the 
afflicted  appear  to  be  healed  is  electric  and  sometimes 
leads  to  that  kind  of  ecstatic  shouting  and  gyration 
which  characterized  early  American  revivalism.   That 
so-called  'healings'  are  effected  in  these  meetings  is 
beyond  question.   The  question  that  needs  to  be  asked 
is  whether  most  of  the  cures  have  anything  to  do  with 
what  might  strictly  be  termed  Christian  faith  or  whether 


8William  Sargant,  Battle  for  the  Mind  (New  York: 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  19b7),  p.  97. 

^  Charles  B.  Templeton,  Evangelism  for  Tomorrow 
(New  York:   Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  p.  87. 


they  may  not  be  more  properly  accounted  for  as  release 
from  afflictions  which  are  psychomatic  and  hysteric  in 
nature."10  Roberts  is  acknowledged  by  many  as  having 
made  them  whole.   I  feel  that  the  works  of  the  healer3 
are  of  value  to  those  suffering  psychomatic  illnesses. 

We  have  seen  a  brief  definition  of  Freud's  psycho- 
analysis and  of  evangelical  revivalism.   Let  us  now 
compare  the  two  as  to  the  resulting  changes  in  people. 

Psychoanalysis  has  as  its  goal  health  for  the 
individual.   Revivalism  has  salvation  of  the  individual 
as  its  ultimate  goal.   One  is  a  long  tedious  process; 
the  other  an  instanteous  act.   Yet,  they  both  produce 
change  in  the  individual.   rreud  says,  "There  are  also 
people  who  are  so  seriously  afflicted  that  they  have 
to  be  kept  under  analytic  care  throughout  their  whole 
lives  and  taken  back  into  analysis  from  time  to  time."11 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ego  is  never  able  to 
build  up  strength  to  stand  alone.  Wesley  in  reporting 
of  a  conversion  insists  that  an  immediate  change  takes 
place.   In  proof  of  this  he  states  "...  among  whom 
was  a  physician,  who  was  much  afraid  there  might  be 
fraud  or  imposture  in  the  case.   Today  one  whom  he  had 
known  for  many  years  was  the  first  who  broke  out  'into 
strong  cries  and  tears.'   He  could  hardly  believe  his 


10Ibid.,  p.  89. 


i:iFreud,  New  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psychoanalysis, 
P.  214. 
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own  eyes  and  ears.   He  went  and  stood  close  to  her,  and 
observed  every  symptom,  till  great  drops  of  sweat  ran 
down  her  face  and  all  her  bones  shook.   He  then  knew 
not  what  to  think,  being  clearly  convinced  it  was  not 
fraud  nor  yet  any  natural  disorder.   But  when  her  soul 
and  body  were  healed  in  a  moment,  he  acknowledged  the 
finger  of  God."12 

There  is  the  use  of  the  emotions  to  produce  change 
in  both  psychoanalysis  and  revivalism.   The  emotion  is 
less  Intent  in  psychoanalysis.   This  emotion  is  involved 
in  transference  and  in  reliving  the  situation.   The 
emotion  in  revivalism  is  of  use  as  a  means  of  producing 
guilt.   They  then  seek  release  from  this  guilt  and  fear 
of  hell. 

Freud  used  psychoanalysis  to  rid  neurotic  patients 
of  obsessive  acts.  In  these  cases  he  was  often  able  to 
affect  a  change  in  the  individual. 

Bolsen  in  his  book  The  Exploration  of  the  Inner 
World  shows  that  psychoanalysis  has  the  opposite  aim  of 
faith  healing  or  revivalism.   Christianity  attempts  to 
build  up  the  conscience  while  psychoanalysis  aims  to 
make  over  the  harsh  conscience  and  its  rigid  ethical 
standards.   The  Christian  feels  that  in  disobeying  his 
conscience  he  ought  to  feel  guilty.   This  is  moral  guilt, 
or  normal  guilt.   No  psychiatrist,  therefore,  is  Justified 


12 

John  Wesley,  The  Journal  of  John  Wesley,  Vol.  II 

(London:   Standard,  1909-1916),  p.  186. 
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In  releasing  or  attempting  to  relieve  a  patient  of  moral 
guilt.   This  is  a  matter  for  religious  atonement.   This 
guilt  is  relieved  by  the  confessional  to  God.   Neurotic 
guilt  is  the  absence  of  any  conscious  wrongdoing,  or  a 
degree  of  guilt  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  transgres- 
sion, as,  for  example,  the  individual  who  would  feel 
eternally  condemned  by  reason  of  a  harsh  or  hasty  word. 
This  is  true  neurotic  guilt  and  should  be  and  often  is 
released  by  psychoanalysis. 

How  permanent  is  the  change  affected  by  psychoanal- 
ysis?  The  facts  tend  to  indicate  that  both  have  cases 
that  are  permanent  as  well  as  temporary  ones. 

Boisen  describes  in  one  paper  the  case  of  a  patient, 
a  boy,  who  was  disturbed  about  the  management  of  the  sex 
drive.   "His  problem  forced  him  to  seek  help  in  a  reli- 
gious meeting  where  Moody  was  preaching  a  message  of 
God's  forgiveness.   The  experience  set  the  boy  free  of 
self- judgment,  since  he  responded  to  the  'good  news'  of 
God's  judgment  and  grace.   Despite  the  fact  that  many 
problems  remained,  the  boy's  health  was  improved  .  .  »   ^ 

Some  ea.sy  solutions  seem  to  be  offered  at  times  in 
evangelical  revivalism.   This  does  not  hold  up  to  the 
honest  self-examination  found  in  analysis.   Freud  wanted 
man  to  see  under  the  surface  of  the  physical.   The  revl- 


^Anton  Boisen,  "The  Problem  of  Sin  and  Salvation  in 
the  Light  of  Psychopathology ,"  Journal  of  Religion,  October 
1960,  p.  288. 
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val  preacher  seems  more  concerned  at  times  that  the 
outward  acts  of  man  undergo  change.   It  Is  without 
doubt  that  many  of  the  "dregs  of  society"  have  been 
converted  overnight  by  Christianity. 

As  we  continue  in  our  comparison  we  see  that 
Freud's  psychoanalysis  can  only  be  effective  upon  one 
whose  personality  is  somewhat  stable.   Conversions  have 
been  reported  in  individuals  whose  basic  personality 
structures  were  very  disorganized. 

I  have  found  material  to  support  the  position  that 
evangelical  revlvalistic  preaching  does  change  individuals, 
Freud's  form  of  psychoanalysis  also  changes  people. 
Today  Freud's  style  of  analysis  has  been  changed.   William 
James  defines  this  change  that  takes  place  in  the  indi- 
vidual.  Conversion  is  by  his  definition  a  word  which 
"denotes  the  process,  gradual  or  sudden,  by  which  a  self 
hitherto  divided,  and  consciously  wrong,  inferior  and 
unhappy,  becomes  unified  and  consciously  right,  superior 
and  happy,  in  consequence  of  its  firmer  hold  upon  reli- 
glous  realities.     Very  few  in  our  world  today  would 
deny  that  conversion  does  not  bring  change  into  the  life 
of  an  individual.   In  James'  noted  case  of  Stephen  H. 
Bradley  we  are  told  of  the  immediate  change  that  takes 


14 

William  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence (New  York:   The  Modern  Library,  1902),  p.  186. 
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place.   James1 'study  tends  to  lend  support  to  the  per- 
manence of  this  change.   "As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
more  striking  instances  of  conversion,  all  those,  for 
instance,  which  I  have  quoted,  have  been  permanent."15 
We  see  that  there  is  a  similarity  in  transference. 
In  analysis  transference  takes  place  between  counselor 
and  counselee.   In  preaching  there  is  the  danger  of 
idolatry  as  the  convert  begins  to  view  the  preacher  as 
a  god.   The  counselor  and  preacher  must  be  aware  of 
what  happens. 

We  see  each  as  valid  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
chaplain  beginning  to  make  use  of  Freud  to  improve  his 
understanding  of  man.   It  is  good  to  know  that  they  can 
work  together.   We  are  aware  that  psychoanalysis  has 
often  become  the  play  thing  of  the  sick.   It  never  ends 
and  is  often  used  more  for  fun  than  of  alleviating 
hurts.   Christianity  has  appealed  to  all,  but  especially 
the  poor. 

I  would  draw  the  conclusion  that  we  live  in  a  world 
that  is  filled  with  people  undergoing  suffering  of  some 
form.   Can  we  give  of  ourselves  to  help  our  fellowman? 


15Ibid.f  p.  292. 
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